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PAMPHLET. 


INTITLED 


Previous Promiſes inconfj rent with 
2 free Parliament. 


HE Queſtion 10 Whether candi- 
dates, on the preſent occaſion, can 
properly promiſe to oppoſe money- 

bills of N duration than ſix months, un- 


til a law be obtained to limit the length of 
: parliaments 4 
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The arguments in the pamphlet, on this 
queſtion, being ſome what involved in decla- 
mation; I have, for ſake of brevity and 
eaſe of the reader, extracted the ſubſtance 
of them. If I have not done them Juſtice, 
I hope the author will impute it to miſap- 
prehenſion; my intention being, to put them 
in as ſtrong a light as they can bear. 

As to the arrogance and indecency, bor- 
dering on ſcurrility, which the pamphlet a- 
bounds with; I acknowledge myſelf inca- 
pable of erin g it; being ignorant of 
that ſtile in writing. 

I can not proceed without remarki ing, that 
our author has treated a certain gentleman . 
of the law improperly. An anonymous 
author, who deſcends to perſonal abuſe, ſtabs, 
or attempts to ſtab, in the dark; and * 
into the character of an aſſaſin. I know it 
is thought, for my part I am clear, the au- 
thor, whoever he be, pursT not attack 
that gentleman 1 in any other manner. 
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FIRST ARGUMENT. 
The ſhort 3 -ſcheme is dl reſpectful 


zo the king; implies a Suſpicion of his not in- 
tending to do right ; is a menace that they 
will compel him to do that right, which they 
ſuppoſe he will refuſe : It is a di iſreſpeft to 
good kings, to put upon their actions an appear- 
ance of force, which becometh tyrants only. 
Such bare-faced ſophiftry is amazing. 
Every one knows, in our happy and wile 
conſtitution, the king acts by his miniſters ; 
that His acts are THEIRS ; and that although 
THEY may err, HE can do no WRONG. Upon 
whom, then, does the ſaſpicion, threat, me- 
nace, appearance of force, diſreſpect, or what- 
ever elle the author pleaſes to call it, upon 
whom does it fall? Upon whom can it fall, 
but upon ſuch of his majeſty's ſervants as are 
intereſted in oppoſing the e ? Who they 
are, the reader will judge. It is ealy to lee, 
they muſt be of this kingdom, or in imme- 
diate connexion with it. 
It ſurpriſes me to ſe this old, filly, ex- 
ploded artifice revived on this occaſion. I am 
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ſhocked to hear the sAcRED name of MAIzj-— 
sry proſtituted to ſuch purpoſes ; impiouſſy, 
prophanely prafiituted to ſcreen delegates i in 
power. 

Hath his majeſty a proteſtant ſubject in 
this kingdom, whoſe unſhaken loyalty, whoſe 


unalterable attachment to his ſacred perſon, 


family and gover nment, can ME he: 


leaſt doubt? Who is there, in the king- 
dom, that can exclude from his breaſt the 
molt ſanguine hopes in the glory of the pre- 

ſent reign? Who, then, is the perſon 
guilty of 4. iſreſpe&?, of the higheſt injuſtice 
to our monarch and his faithful ſubjects ? 
Is it the man who would promote a meaſure, 
highly conducive to the united intereſt of 
king and people ; or the man who would 


treacherouſly inſinuate the want of due re- | 


ett for his majeſty, in ſubjects who never 
were, nor ever can be exceeded in loyalty, 
affection and honour for their s0vzrtiGN, 
by any ſubjects, in any country ar age? 
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SECOND ARGUMENT. 


| Promiſes made by candidates to electors, 
Which the law doth not oblige them to make, 
are ſubverſive of the freedom of parliament ; 
and, conſequently, deſtruftive of the conflitu- 
tion. It appears from the Modus TENENDI 
PARLIAMENTUM, he WRIT OF SUMMONS, 
and the indenture between the RETURNING 
OFFICER and the £LECTORS, that the elected 
Have full power to act and conſent in the af. 
fairs about which they (hall be called to treat ; 
the ſame power which the electors themſelves 
' would have, if they conſtituted the lower houſe 
of parliament, without election of repreſenta- 
tives : But any promiſe touching their conduc? 
in n, is a manifeſt reſtraint upon 
that full power ; and d; iſe i/qualifies them from 
confidering, and treating, and forming a 
judgment of the matters before them. 
This gentleman would have the freedom 
of parliament underſtood in a moſt extraor- 
_ dinary ſenſe. He takes it to be an abſolute, 
unlimited freedom. Which opinion of his, 
Aa _ ein 
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ariſeth from a total miſconception of the 
conſtitution. 
Do man can ſay, that any angle member 
of the houſe hath a higher or more enlarged 
freedom in his acts as a member, than the 
whole houſe hath in its acts as a branch of 
the legiſlature ; or that any ſingle branch of 
the legiſlature hath a higher or more enlarged 
freedom, than the whole three branches, 
concurring as the legiſlative bod. 
Buppoſe, then, an act of parliament, utterly 
to aboliſh the commons and veſt the whole 
legiſlative power in the other two branches; 
(a ſuppoſition, allowable in theory) can any 
man be ſo wild to imagine that ſuch an act 
would be valid? Would it not be a mani- 
feſt, abſolute nullity ? 

Every man, converſant in conſtitutional 
matters, knows that acts of parliament, plain- 
ly repugnant to natural Juſtice, have always 
been adjudged nullities in courts of juſtice; 
and theſe judgments, fully acquieſced i in. 

Where, then, is the omnipotence of par- 
liament? What becomes of the abſolute, 
unlimited freedom of individuals in the 
-HOUSE: 4 FREEDOM, admitting NO RE- 
STRAINT? It falls to the ground; as a 
C| notion, 
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notion, clearly repugnant to the conſtitution, 
and utterly deſtructive of it. 

I he true parliamentary freedom, which 
| every repreſentative 1 is intitled to, and ought 
toretain, is clearly no more than this; a free- 
dom to act as his judgment directs, conſiſt- 
ently with natural juſtice and the funda- 
mentals of our conſtitutional freedom. 

The queſtion then will be, whether par- 
liaments of unlimited duration be conſiſtent 
with the fundamentals of our conſtitutional 
freedom. | 
This queſtion can admit of no doubt, 
with any man who hath any knowledge of 

the conſtitution. 

Parliaments, until the reign of Henry 
the eighth, were limited to a fingle ſeſſion : 
| — of parliament, never before 
heard of. The common law of the land 
hath no other foundation than general, im- 
memorial uſage: Nor can there - a 
clearer or ſtronger foundation of any 
perty, right or privilege, than ſuch « 
The conſequence is, that the electors, at 
the time of Henry the eighth's innovation, 
had a CLEAR, FUNDAMENTAL, CONSTITU- 
| TIONAL right, by the coumoN Law, of 


electing 


1 
electing new repreſentatives for every ſeſſion. 
Surely it will not be pretended, that this 
innovation could deprive them of a right to 
which they were intitled by the co] 1ũẽů ] 
Law ; or that IRELAND is not intitled to 
eyery benefit of the common Law, fo far 
as it remains uncontrouled by a& of par- 
liament. How then hath IRELAND for- 
feited this CLEAR, FUNDAMENTAL, CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RiGHT of electing new repreſen- 
tatives for every ſeſſion? But, if his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of IRELAND, inſtead of 
this right, deſire only that their parliaments 
may be limited to ſix or ſeven years; can it 
be made a queſtion, whether they have an 
indiſputable, conſtitutional 4 to ſuch 
limitation; or can there be a repreſentative, 
in virtue of his parliamentary freedom, at 
liberty to deny this ri we? 

If IRELAND hath a clear conflitutional 
right to this limitation of her parliaments ; 
it clearly follows, that every reprefentative 
is, by his PARLHAMENTARY TRUST, indiſ- 
penſably bound to his conftituents, his 
king and country, to uſe the moſt probable, 
legal means for obtaining | a law to aſſert 
this right. 18 * in the moral or chriſ- 


tian 
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TARY FREEDOM. 
too much time, in evincing what is, in 


LJ 


tian ſyſem, a higher or ſtronger obligation ? 


How, then, can a promiſe bind faſter ? 


Doth' ſuch a promiſe induce any new re- 


ſtraint, in a matter wherein the repreſenta- 
tive was at liberty before? How, then, can 


Mt abridge his PARLIAMENTARY FREE DOM? 


Our author implicitly admits, and "Yn 


| deed it cannot be denied, that promiſes 
made by candidates to clectors, which the 


law obliged them to make, would not be 


ſubverſive of PARLIAMENTARY FREEDOM. 


One would think it follows ſtronger, that 
promiſes made by candidates, to do a 
thing which they could not omit 
doing, without violating the higheſt truſt ; 

without abandoning the ie mich 
out trampling on all laws, human and di- 
vine ; cannot be ſubverſive of PARLIAMEN= 
- But I have taken up 


reality, el evident. 


THIRD 
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THIRD ARGUMENT. 


The bull for limiting the length of e 
ments will proBABLY be uppen in the council 
of Great-Britain: I being EIK ELV that they, 
properly jealous of the HoN OE of the crown, 
_ woill adviſe the young king not to ſubmit to ſuch 
DEMAGOGUES, in the beginning of his reign. 
And if the bill returns; it will PROBABLVY 
be rejected. by the lords. And the ſcheme, 
F per ſiſted in, will pROBABLY Joon end in a 
_ diffolution of parliament. And it is not PRO- 
BABLE rhat promiſes given the conſtituents, to 
promote this Scheme, will be adber d to. 
Therefore the ſcheme is an aBSuRD PROJECT 
a RIDICULOUS ATTEMPT. + Io 

Suppoſing the pREMuISS ES, in this curious 
piece of reaſoning, ever 0 juſt; what be- 
comes of the CONCLUSION ? If is not PROBA- 

BLE bat the ſcheme will ſucceed: Therefore it 
7s ABSURD and RIDICULOUs, If there be 
any chance, any poſſibility of. ſucceſs, it 
ought to be attempted ; unleſs a more pro- 
| bable ſcheme be propoſed ; which is not 
vt gone 5 


He 
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He thinks it probable the Britiſh council 
will adviſe his majeſty againſt paſſing the 
limiting bill, there. The only reaſon he 
gives for this notion, is, that paſſing it 
would be inconſiſtent with his majeſty” a 
honour. The fallacy of this reaſoning is 
already expoſed, in the anſwer to his firſt 
8 
He gives no reaſon why he thinks it 
probable, that the bill, if it returns, will 
be rejected by the lords; or that the ſcheme, 
- perſiſted i in, will end in a diſſolution, 
Can it be doubted that the concurrence, 
or even acquieſſence, of the 1rifh leaders, 
added to the ſenſe of the commons and the 
two COUNCILS, would carry the bill through 
the Housk of rtorDs ? Or is it to be con- 
ceiv'd that theſe leaders would oppoſe the 
united ſenſe of the NATION, the commons 
and the two councils; or even the ſenſe 
of the commons and NATION, corroborated 
by the ſhort money- bill; how detrimental 
ſoever to. their own power? | 
His imagination that the repr eſentatives 
will probably break theſe public compacts 
enter d into between them and the conſtitu- 
ents, is, to me, the moſt aſtoniſhing of 
„ any 
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any thing I have met with, in this extraor- 
dinary performance. Men are too apt to 
judge of others by themſelves: But I am 
not ſo uncharitable, to think this the au- 
thor's caſe. I ſhall readily admit that ma- 
ny men are, in their hearts, abandoned : 

But there are few, quite abandoned to the 
ſenſe of ſhame. Is there a GENTLEMAN 
who could live under ſuch a load of infa- 
my as would neceſſarily be brought upon 
him, by a public . of ſuch a pad, 
publicly enter'd into with any great aggre- 
gate body? 
Ho this author came to an his pa- 
negyric on the late parliament, with the 
preſent queſtion, I cannot conceive. He 
hath had the modeſty, or prudence, not to 
diſpute the maxim, that ſhort parliaments 
ce are the fundamental pillar of our conſti- 
« tution; and that long 8 if 
“ perſever d in, muſt at length deſtroy it. 
Let he hath not acknowledged the . 


dent truth; but leaves his readers in doubt, 


whether * will not, at another day, if the 


word of command be given, plumply deny it. 


Upon the whole, I am to preſume that 


his vindication of the laſt parhament is in- 
tended 


En 
tended as argumentative, on his ſide of the 
preſent queſtion. 

Conſidered in this light ; —— his 
encomium juſt, in every particular; bis ar- 
ments will ſtand thus : 7 
The laſt parliament did ſeveral good things: 
Therefore it would not have done better; ſup- 
Poſing it had been limited in the manner now 
defired. _ 
This kingdom Hh Been gradually impro- 

ding in trade, mamufactures and wealth, under 
unlimited parliaments : Therefore it is FACTI- 


ous, ABSURD and RIDICULOUS Zo defire a 


limitation: It being well known to all men of 
knowledge in hiſtory, that the liberty of every 
free country always became more and mare 
ſecure, as it increas d in wealth, and the natu- 
ral effſpring of wealth, LN coRRUP- 
TION, GAMING, VENALITY, &. 
This author talks of political creads. II 
I can judge of him from the ſample he has 
given of himſelf; I am apt to think, HIs 
creed would be ſomething to this effect. 
« I, A. B. do verily believe in my con- 
8 ſcience, that virTus is an empty ſound, 
| ©* a meer name, invented by the clergy for 
"© their own purpoſes; ; in which they have 
* never 
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« never been able to prevail, but among 
„ 'pooLs and MAD MEN : And every man 
« (without exception) who talks of virtue, 
ce public ſpirit, or good of his country, 
« and acts on thoſe chimeras, is a 
ce knave at bottom. That the intereſt of 
tc the king r and that of his miniſters and ſub- 
ce miniſters, in both kingdoms, being inva- 
« riable and inſeparably connected; the no- 
te NOUR of the crown is neceſſarily engaged 
ce in ſupporting and enlarging whatever 

ce power or influence any miniſterial man or 
cc ſet of men may have acq aired, againſt all 
cc attempts of the people to abridge it: And 
« whoever writes or ſpeaks or whiſpers any 
« thing, tendiug to promote the common 
« good, againſt the intereſt of any of his 
ce rnajeſty's ſervaats, is guilty of the higheſt 
« diſreſpect, not only to his preſent majeſty, 
but alſo to his royal anceſtors, and the 
« whole royal family; is turbulent, diſcon- 
« zented, ambitious, audacious, faftious, e- 
1 ditious, demagogue, incendiary, leveller 7 
6 rioter, enen 0 20 his king * country. 
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